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excels it in grandeur of power, and in variety 
of stops and combinations. 
We shall give a full review of it in a future 

■ number, and now merely allude to it, to ex- 

- press our admiration, and to advise all who 
are interested in organs, to inspect this truly 

•beautiful and remarkable organ. 

Signor Severini is again in the city, and 

• will receive pupils for the winter. Applica- 
tions for instruction, or for concert engage- 
ments, can be addressed care of G. Schirmer, 
701 Broadway. 

"We understand that Mr. Wm. K. Bass'ford 
has completed the music to an operetta lib- 
retto by Mr. Arthur Matthison, and that 
negotiations are in progress for its produc- 
tion this season by a popular operatic troupe. 
It is also said that a large publishing house 
has promised fc> bring it out in admirable 
style. We have heard much Of the music, 
and flfid it replete with charming thoughts, 
both of melody and harmony. Its separate 
numbers will, we are certain, command a 
very large sale, and its production will assu- 
redly result in a long and successful run. 



A WET DAY BEFORE PETERSBURG. 



WM. H. POWELL S NEW PICTURE. 



It is probable that most historical pictures 
have a private history which could hardly 
fail of being interesting, if revealed to the 
'public. Mr. 'Powell's new picture, "A Wet 
Day before Petersburg," has attached to it 
something of a story," which is replete with 
interest. The artist was on a visit to Gen- 
eral Grant's headquarters, before Petersburg, 
when the scene which he has so skillfully 
thrown upon canvas presented itself to him 
and his friend, Mr. J. S. Cox. The ele- 
ments of poetry which it presented, and its 
happy illustration of the cause and effect of 
the war then raging, struck- both at once, 
and Mr. Cox immedi tely asked Mr. Powell 
to sketch it and paint it for him, giving him 
on ' the spot a munificent order. Some 
months, however, passed by, and the picture 
was untouched and un thought of, when the 
following correspondence determined Mr. 
Powell to attack the subject, which he has 
just completed in a manner worthy of his 
high reputation. 

ON THE MU-EL. 



[WRITTEN IN BUSINESS HOUBS, BY A LOVEB 
Ofr ART.] 



Oh, Powell 1 do paint me that picture; 

Not landscapes of night and of day,— 
Not faces of soldiers or sailors 

Tricked out in their gorgeous array, 
■Not features of historic worthies, 

Nor savans, whether wise men or fools, — 
Give your brush to the. subject you prom- 
ised, — 
• And paint me— the clvf d'cetivre of— mules. 



When I think how the mu-el has suffered, 

On'his toil,, both in dry days and weti 
Over deserts as dry as Arabia, 

From the rise of the' sun to its set, — 
Over Alps as high as the zenith, 

Whether season be hot or be cool, 
My soul feels burdened with anguish, 

And my heart yearns after — my mule. 

He has borne the hard brunt of the battle, 

Waged by man against man in hot strife, 
And th6 wearisome path of his unrest, 

Is tracked by his sweet, patient life; 
When the thunder of guns startled nations, 

And brave men grew pallid with fear, 
All the glory was given to heroes, 

To .the mule, was scarce given a — tear! 

If, Powell, you painted in water 

The hues which his varied life wears, 
And you needed to "moisten your palette," 

I'd supply you with rivers of tears; 
But since oil is your favorite custom, 

Samaritan Artist ! I pray, 
Pour oil .in .the wounds of his spirit, 

And limn his weakjimbs your own way. 

Let us go, again, down to Virginia, 

Where the bugles and trumpets resound, 
And Grant has his host in encampment; 

Covering miles of that sacred old ground, 
When the spring is just bursting its leafage, 

With a damp, leaden sky overhead, 
And never a bird trills a carol, 

As if hushed by the pickets' soft tread. 

Here, paint me a hero not mortal, 

With his meek, loving glance to the ground, 
Tethered close to a fragment of sapling, 

And nothing to crop, growing round; 
His spirit— though hurt by bad usage,— 

Is inspired by yon banner of stars, 
Which floats from the Colonel's wet marquee, 

Clearly seen from, our seats in the cars. 

Then rival the pencil of Bonheur, 

And do justice to a much abused race, 
How better can you pluck more of honor 

Than by painting the lowly, with grace ! 
His head, drooping sad and awry, 

You may lift by your genius, on high, 
And your heart, though heavy and sorry, 

Why — transfer all your heart to his— eye ! 

And when you have finished the picture 

With a talent so bold and sublime, 
I will hang it amidst the rare trophies 

Which the Artist has rescued from Time. 
'Twill mark a new era in painting, 

And establish, in Art, a new school, 
And pilgrims will come from a distance 

To gaze on your wonderful mule ! 

ON THE MU-EL. 



[written in answer to yours, on the same, 
by a tired, not a retired, artist.] 

Oh, CoxieS dear Coxie \ your lyrical note, 
Like the blast of that bugle my ear it hath 

smote, . 

From the nerves of my brain to the chords of 

my heart, 
Causes not only one mu-el, but a thousand to 

start. 

In the gloom of that sky, in that pitiless 

The form of that mu-el is transfigured again; 
While I see in the tear-drops which fall from 

above, 
An emblem of pity and infinite love, 



Which the poor beast responds to, by ear, 

tail, and eye, . 
"Thy will be done, not mine," we may hear 

in his sigh. 
Oh, Coxie! dear Coxie! that big heart of 

thine, 
Will bring to your memory' that glorious 

line, 
" And all but the spirit of man is divine;" 

For oh his rough coat are the grooves of the • 

whip, ' , \ 

And a great, muddy foot leaves its print on 

■ his hip; •> 

But why should I dwell on a theme which 

. you feel 
As the Star of the North, to which turns the 
steel. 

In humility, then, I accept the proud mission 
Of raising the lowly to a higher condition. 
With paint, oil, and canvas, and dreams of 

that school, 
I'll forthwith commence to paint you that 
mule ! 

Yours, too-ral-loo-roly, 

W. H. Powell. 
To J. S. Cox, 

Dec. 3d, 1866J 

The picture represents a dull, level swamp 
before Petersburg; oh the right, is the Colo- 
nel's marquee, with sentries, cannon, etc. ; in 
the foreground, in bold relief, stands the 
wretched mule; near by, a strapping negro 
wenoh is footing it through the sluggish 
water with a bundle of clothes for the wash, 
on her head; in the distance is seen a melan- 
choly group, bearing a wounded soldier on a 
Utter, while over and all around, the leaden 
sky is pouring down a torrent of chill, piti- 
less rain. A scene of more utter desolation 
could hardly be imagined — water above — 
water below — water about and around every- 
thing, conveying a sense of cold, shivering 
discomfort, that makes one shudder at the 
contemplation. 

Mr. Powell has treated the subject in a 
masterly manner. The mule, over-worked, 
turned out to feed or starve, ungroomed, 
hopeless and dispirited, stands,, poor and 
shivering, the rain coursing down his lean 
ribs, a picture of wretchedness and misery, 
and a type of man's inhumanity to his dumb 
servants. It is finely drawn and truthfully 
painted, its peculiar points are strongly 
marked, and over all there is a sentiment of 
hopeless misery and patient endurance which 
could only spring from the heart and hand of 
a true artist. It is an eloquent poem in 
itself. 

The picture of the negro woman, the type of 
that for which we fought, is boldly, accurately 
and characteristically drawn; there is a won- 
derful poise in the figure, and in positive 
action, it could hardly be excelled. The gay, 
flaunting colors of her dress, by their strong 
contrast to the prevailing tone of the picture, 
heightens and deepens the intended effect. 
The group in the distance is faintly touched 
in, but it tells its own story, and is a type of 
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the sacrifices of a great nation in defense of 
its integrity. 

The landscape is admirably painted; the 
water, leaden and sluggish, seems lifeless be- 
neath that rayless sky, and the water oozes 
through the patches of sedge and marsh, 
while the atmosphere is so palpable, that the 
rain is descending in the very foreground 
and away to the far distant obscure horizon. 
We do not remember ever, to have seen, ex- 
cept in nature, so splendid an effect of rain. 
It is the touch of a master hand, and is a 
literal truth. 

In" every respect it is a picture of startling 
excellence; full of character, it fixes the at- 
tention, first by its strong individuality, next 
. by the t-ubtle sentiment of its treatment, 
then by its delicate and bold manipulation, 
and lastly, by its perfect truthfulness to 
nature. 

The idea has been worked out with strength 
and refinement, and Mr. Cox may well be 
proud of possessing so remarkable a picture. 



WHAT THEY ABE DOING AT THE 
THEATRES. ~ 



When we look at the record of the daily 
press, and see several columns of announce- 
ments, and when we know that 30,000 people 
nightly visit-places of public amusement in 
this city, it is natural to suppose that some 
great attraction must be offered in each of 
these places, and that managers are individu- 
ally doing their best to engage public atten- 
tion. We cannot enter a theatre and not 
find it crowded, and with the spectacle be- 
fore us of one mediocre play, only redeemed- 
by good scenic display and a better ballet 
than we had yet seen in this country, running 
500 nights, we must think, on a review of the 
matter, that New York is easily pleased, and 
takes strongly after the boy who was found 
sleeping at the playhouse night after night, 
and on being questioned as to his motive, 
said it was because he had a season ticket. 

A New York public is the easiest pleased in 
the world. Our theatres, while tbey should 
be, for the patronage bestowed on them, the 
best, are surpassed again and again by pro- 
vincial edifices; and, in many coses, our met- 
ropolitan companies are sufficiently bad to 
stock a wandering troupe, who would aspire 
to nothing better than barn-acting. Our 
managerial system is so entirely devoid of 
improvement or practical effect in bringing 
forward good actors, that under its workings 
we must never hope to see the case improved. 
If a man had the genius of Garrick or Kean, 
he could have no hope to appear on the New 
York stage in a prominent role, except he 
had money to buy his entree. One would 
suppose this would be altered when we know 
that the American idea runs strongly toward 
makiiig pets of certain members of his favor- 



ite theatrical company, and that his judgment 
is always nice as to the' peculiar' excellencies 
of each. Mr. John Oxenford," the dramatic 
editor of the London Times, who lately 
visited this country, speaks of this fact in one 
of his letters. He says: 

• " With all their ardent love for theatrical 
amusements, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Americans care nmch more for the 
actors than for the merits of the ph>y itself. 
This predilection' is consistently accompanied 
by a regard less ito a perfect e»se»tWe.than to 
the excellenoy of the ' star ' of the evening; 
and granted the almost impossible case of a 
theatrical critic devoting the whole of his- 
notices to the exclusive exaltation of one par- 
ticular artist at the expense of every other 
member of the profession, New York would 
offer a fine field for his exertions, with, how- 
ever, this drawback — that he would be an- 
swered by literary opponents in a plain 
' show-up ' kind of style, totally unlike any- 
thing in the old coustry. Youth and per- 
sonal appearance have much to do with the 
success of a female' artist, and, I fear, are 
allowed to overbalance the proper estimation 
of talent. At the present day, no performer 
who is regarded as passe in London should 
look for success in America unless backed by 
a reputation sufficien'.ly large to awaken 
universal curiosity." 

In all this, Mr. Oxenford has written noth- 
ing but truth; but in the expression haz- 
arded in the last paragraph, he is wrong. 
We are having passe English performers 
thrust down our throats every day, and shall 
continue to receive them strongly as long as 
they are properly managed. We cannot cite 
a better instance of this fact than the success 
of the Howard Pauls. 

We commenced this homily simply from the 
fact that week after week goes over in New 
York, and the dramatic critic may sit down 
to his task with "nothing stirring but stag- 
nation." He must content himself with a 
simple announcement. What shall he say 
about the "Black Crook," "The Devil's 
Auction," "The Duchess," etc, etc., save 
that they still run, and that crowds still rush 
nightly to the houses where they are played. 
What shall we say about Wallack's, except 
that having brought out two stupid English 
plays to commence the season, and failed 
with them, they have now tabooed all authors 
of both English and native mould, except 
they have pleased our grandfathers, in which 
case the management acts on the principle 
of the old lady who said to the boy, "What, 
not like horse beans ? why, your father liked 
•em." 

There is one little experiment in the 
theatrical way, which the ^press has done 
little for, but yet has reached a successful 
issue by its pure merit; and a knowledge of 
what the public want. We allude to the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. This house,'*with a 
small but neat company, manages to fill it- 
self nightly, with a most fashionable . audi- 
ence, and to give them pleasant burlesque 
nicely dose, with some new faces and some 



old ones. Leffingwell has no equal on "the 
stage in that line, and with Mrs. Sedley 
Brown and Millie Sackett, they do "Cinde- 
rella,'' "Aladdin," and like pieces, in a style 
that must be permanently attractive. . 

One of the successes, and attractions' of 
New York is the "Pilgrim's Progress," now 
exhibiting at the corner of Fifteenth Street 
and Broadway. The quiet announcements 
emanating from .the managers of this' affair 
do "not lead the public ^o expect What they 
really receive. A'seriesof paintings,' many 
of which are beautifully executed^ illustrate 
the passage of the Pilgrim, accompanied by 
singing, and the aid of a lecturer, who would, 
by the by, be more agreeable to his audience 
if he had less of the drawl, and paid a little 
more attention to pronunciation that he might 
hot mistake a mountain for a "mounting," 
and so forth. The paintings, as they pass in 
review, are illuminated, and the transforma- 
tion scene at the end is equal to anything of 
the kind ever shown upon the New York 
stage. It is something that every child 
should see, and every grown person would 
be pleased with, and satisfied that they could 
not spend a couple of hours more pleasantly 
or profitably. 

i i »m 

FOREIGN GOSSIP. 



■Lq Figaro says some very pleasant things 
about the debut of Mdlle. Irma Marie at the 
Theatre Lyrique, Paris. Irma Marie is tne 
sister of Golli Marie, who lias already made 
her mark on Parisian attention. She came 
out in the " Enchanted Flute, '_' on the 12th 
ult., when, as Figaro says, the house was 
full with dilletanti, musical fanatics and vo- 
taries of art— a difficult jury to please, but 
please she did, nevertheless, and passed the 
ordeal with the most positive honors. 

The last benefit of Mdlle. Sohnieder at the 
Varieties, in the "Grand Duchess" produced 
her the vjry pleasant little sum 10,200 francs. 
The applause was wondrous, the bouquets 
without number. 

BouciCAin/r is agitating the Parisian lite- 
rary; musical and dramatio public on the 
subject of an International Copyright, so as 
to make it better for all those who -live by 
their brains in both countries. It-is a. pity 
we have not a) Boucicault in this country. 

Mdme. Abnould Plesset is seriously ill. 
M. Nelaton pronounces her malady as dan- 
gerous, without informing the public of its 
nature. 

A Singer who has long been celebrated 
in the provinces, M.. Melchissedech, died on 
the 10th ult. at Montpelier. ; 

Berlioz has accepted the invitation of the 
G-.-and Duchess Helene of Russia to conduct 
the concerts of the Conservatoire, St. Peters- 
burgh,, and will leave, for that place in De- 
cember. 



